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KANT'S CLASSIFICATION OF THE FORMS OF 
JUDGMENT. 

A DETAILED study of Kant's relation to the German logi- 
■**■ cians of his century may seem to some to be the last re- 
course of a Kant- For schung in search of a not yet wholly 
exhausted subject of erudition. In reality, however, an ac- 
quaintance with this class of facts is peculiarly indispensable for 
any intelligent reading of Kant or any just judgment of his work. 
It is, for one thing, a necessary aid and means of control in the 
exegesis of the Kritik der reinen Vernunft; for the import of 
otherwise obscure passages sometimes becomes intelligible enough 
upon a consideration of the form in which certain problems were 
left, or the terms in which they were discussed by Kant's prede- 
cessors. There is nothing, moreover, which does so much to 
enable us to anatomize Kant's mental processes at some of the 
critical turns in his argument, to see just what logical motives 
are playing upon his mind, to follow the windings of his thought 
without bewilderment, to notice not only when he falls into con- 
fusion, but also why. Such an understanding of Kant's pro- 
cedure and motives from the inside is important not simply 
because it puts us in a better position to judge of the coherency 
and value of this or that argument in the Kritik, but still more 
because it provides the material for determining the justice of the 
still widely prevalent view that Kant was a singularly penetrat- 
ing and powerful reasoner, a master of the dialectician's game 
of 'distingue' A reputation for this sort of masterfulness in 
argument, — such as Aristotle once had, and for a time, and in 
a lower degree, Spinoza, — if it is undeserved, may be a very 
serious obstacle to the progress of philosophic insight. There 
are those who suspect that Kant's reputation is at the present 
time, especially in Germany, an influence that obstructs and 
diverts and confuses the course of contemporary philosophical 
inquiry. And finally, there is reason to think that there has 
been a certain amount of misrepresentation of historical realities, 
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in the current accounts of the precise points of difference between 
Kant and the philosophers of the preceding generation, and an 
excessive widening of the gap which is supposed to separate the 
critical method from earlier modes of philosophical procedure. 
For all of these reasons, an accurate knowledge of the logic of 
the school of Wolff is a thing eminently desirable. Yet the 
subject has hardly even yet been so fully and competently studied 
as its importance might have led one to imagine that it long 
since would have been. 

A valuable contribution to such study has, however, recently 
been made by Dr. P. Hauck in an article on Kant's table of the 
different classes of judgments. 1 The role which this classifica- 
tion of judgments plays in the system is well known ; it is by 
means of it that Kant discovers his twelve categories, whose ap- 
plication to objects constitutes the prerequisite condition of the 
possibility of experience. The list seems fetched in as a deus 
ex machina at a point where Kant's thought would otherwise 
have come to a stop, for the lack of any means of determining 
just what and how many the categories are. Now the machina 
in this case has commonly been supposed to be the Wolffian 
logic. Kant himself intimates that, in the main, he takes the 
scheme over from the formal logicians as a finished product ; 
and even the friendliest commentators on the Kritik, recognizing 
the abruptness of the introduction of the table of judgments and 
its artificial character, have usually observed that Kant was misled 
here by a too great confidence in the fundamental significance of 
the distinctions of formal logic, and by a too ready and uncritical 
acceptance of the results reached in that field by his predecessors. 

Now what Dr. Hauck shows is, that this is precisely the fault 
with which Kant cannot be charged ; that so far from taking over 
his table of judgments ready-made, he radically alters what he 
found in the classifications of the logicians to whom he refers ; 
and that this alteration is motivated by the supposed requirements 
of the 'transcendental' logic, so that it is really the table of cate- 
gories that shapes the table of judgments, rather than the con- 
trary. The books from which Kant's ideas on the subject took 
1 Kantstudien, XI, 1906, pp. 196 f. 
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their departure are well known. They are Meier's V ernunftlehre 
(1752), first of all; and besides that, Lambert's Neues Organon, 
Baumgarten's Acroasis logica, and Wolff's Philosophia rationalis. 
A comparison of the division of judgments in these books, with 
respect to the several fundamenta divisionis, with Kant's classifi- 
cation, shows how widely he departed from the models before 
him. Thus, as Dr. Hauck points out, Meier and Baumgarten, 
under the head of the ' quantity ' of judgments, give a two-fold 
division, based upon the nature of the subject, one of the classes 
being further subdivided, as follows : I. Judicia singularia (hav- 
ing a singular subject). II. Judicia communia (having a general 
term as subject) : 1. judicia universalia ; 2. judicia particularia. 
But Lambert had shown the now familiar fact that, so far as the 
quantity of the proposition is concerned, propositions having 
singular subjects belong in the same class with universal propo- 
sitions of which the subject is a general term ; since in either 
case the predicate is affirmed or denied of the whole of the pos- 
sible denotation of the subject. Lambert, therefore, gives the 
now accepted dual division into universal and particular propo- 
sitions, with 'singular' judgments constituting a subdivision of 
the former. Kant expressly recognizes the propriety of Lam- 
bert's revision of the scheme. And he would have got a dual 
division by following either Lambert or Meier. But instead, he 
departs from both, while taking material from each, and reaches 
a triple division by treating the three classes in Meier's scheme 
as strictly coordinate. Analogous innovations of Kant's own 
are shown in his divisions with respect to quality, relation, and 
modality. 

I do not wish merely to recapitulate Dr. Hauck's important 
paper, which is doubtless familiar in its entirety to all who are 
interested in the subject. But it appears to me that the author 
does not see the full bearing of the facts which he brings out, 
nor appreciate the real significance of the historical data which 
he has so well exhibited. Dr. Hauck seems to be one of those 
whose natural powers of vigorous insight have been hypnotized 
by Kant's reputation. He remarks that "schon die Achtung 
vor der Grosse Kantischen Denkens " ought of itself to lead us 
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to conclude that these alterations in the table of judgments are 
based upon profound and valid reasons ; and he seems, in fact, to 
regard Kant's innovations as decidedly meritorious, even from the 
point of view of the formal logician. "Ware Kant nicht gewesen, 
und ein anderer hatte in demselben Masse in die formale Logik 
eingegriffen, so ware er der Nachwelt als ein bedeutender Logiker 
erschienen." To argue from the ' reverence ' due Kant's thought 
to the correctness of his method and conclusions, appears to me 
to be one of the forms of a priori reasoning which the Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft does not succeed in justifying. And I think it 
worth while to try to point out the actual meaning of Dr. Hauck's 
facts, as he does not do, while acknowledging throughout great 
obligations to his research. 

First of all, one ought to note the way in which these facts 
illuminate Kant's curious lack of what may be called logical self- 
consciousness, — the ability to have always clearly in mind just 
where one is in an argument and how one came there, — and his 
consequent tendency to play misleading, but doubtless quite un- 
conscious, tricks upon his reader. Hauck's argument, — for the 
details of which the reader must refer to his paper, — that Kant 
did not deduce his categories from his table of judgments, but 
merely fixed his table to remove the appearance of arbitrariness 
from the predetermined scheme of categories, seems to me con- 
vincing. But if so, the whole section of the Kritik containing 
this table and the discussion and explanation of it, is an elaborate, 
however unintentional, pretence. " Transcendental philosophy," 
says Kant grandly, in introducing the subject, "has the advantage, 
but also the duty, of discovering its concepts according to a fixed 
principle." This fixed principle the division of judgments in 
formal logic is to provide. But it now turns out that the prin- 
ciple, as applied, does not come from any formal logic then rec- 
ognized ; that it is a factitious construction got up apres coup for 
the express purpose of giving a sanction to just the scheme of 
categories which the philosopher appears gravely and innocently 
to be deducing from it. 

Let us, however, consider Kant's classification in detail, with 
the narrow-minded spirit of the formal logician. Has Kant's 
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classification of judgments, in those respects in which it departs 
from the results of his predecessors, any value ? Does it even 
comply with the elementary requirements of respectable classi- 
fication ? 

I. Quantity. — Kant's division of judgments with respect to 
quantity it will be remembered, runs as follows : Universal, 
Particular, Singular. 

Yet, as has been remarked, he recognizes that, " in using judg- 
ments in syllogisms, singular judgments may be treated like 
universal ones," as Lambert had shown him. How, then, does 
he justify his treatment of singular judgments (i. e., those having 
a singular subject) as a coordinate class ? He does not neglect 
to offer a reason for his alteration. " If," he says, " we compare a 
singular with a general judgment, looking only at the quantity of 
knowledge conveyed by it (der Grosse nach), that knowledge 
stands to the other (conveyed in a universal judgment) as unity 
to infinity, and is therefore essentially different from it. It is, 
therefore, when we consider a singular judgment, not only ac- 
cording to its own validity, but according to the quantity of 
knowledge which it conveys, that ... we see how well it de- 
serves a separate place in a complete table of the varieties of 
thought in general, though not in a logic limited to the use of 
judgments in reference to each other." But what is this differ- 
entiation of judgments der Grosse nach ? Obviously, to begin 
with, the 'quantity' of judgments in Kant's sense is not what 
formal logic has ever meant by quantity. In the latter sense, 
there is a complete dichotomy among judgments : in every case 
the predicate either is or is not affirmed or denied of the whole 
denotation, or range of possible being, indicated by the subject. 
Here, then, there can only be the usual two-fold classification. 
What Kant signifies by quantity is not this specific relation of 
subject and predicate, but " the amount of knowledge conveyed 
by the judgment." This simply means that the singular propo- 
sition tells us something about only one object, while the univer- 
sal proposition tells us something about an indefinitely large 
number of objects. But now, taking this Kantian sense of 
' quantity,' and sticking to it, do we get a tripartite division? Is 
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there any decisive and non-arbitrary reason why we should have, 
from this point of view, neither more nor less than three ' quan- 
tities ' of judgments ? Obviously not. A dual division here 
might be reasonably significant, — judgments referring to one, 
and judgments referring to more than one object. But certainly 
when we go beyond this general distinction of unity and plu- 
rality, there is no assignable reason for stopping with the mention 
of any particular number of degrees of plurality. ' Some 5 is 
P,' for example, a particular judgment, tells us something about 
a number of objects more than one, and less than the indefinite 
whole number of objects constituting the extension of the class 
6". The particular judgment is, therefore, without doubt, clearly 
and significantly distinguished from both the singular and the 
universal. But just as clearly and significantly distinguished 
from it is the judgment: ' Most S's are P's' ; that is, a number of 
objects more than one, and more than the half of the indefinite 
whole number of objects included within the class S, belong to 
the class P. And similarly we might make a separate class for 
propositions of the type : ' Two thirds of 5 is P. ' Nay, more; the 
essential distinction which Kant draws in favor of the separate 
classification of 'singular ' judgments is not that they refer to a 
specific proportion of a possible class of objects, but that they 
refer to one object, while universal judgments refer to an infinity. 
In strictness, therefore, Kant should have a separate category 
of quantity, in his sense of quantity, for every number in the 
series between one and infinity. For, really, the relation of 
part of a class to the whole of a class has nothing whatever to 
do with Kant's criterion of division here. Judgments are to be 
distinguished, for him, not according to how great a proportion 
of a genus they tell us about, but how many things they tell us 
about. 

The meaning of this is obvious. Kant has simply slipped 
over from ' quantity ' in the logician's special (and rather arbi- 
trary) sense, to quantity in the purely mathematical or arithmet- 
ical sense. But he is not aware that he has done so, and he 
does not carry out the proper consequences of doing so. He 
happens to need a triple division, — partly, one is compelled to 
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believe, because he is wedded to the triad, and partly because 
he has already before his mind the purely mathematical catego- 
ries (which have no bearing upon the logical quantity of proposi- 
tions) of unity, plurality, totality. This particular triad itself 
lacks a proper fundamentum divisionis. Unity is a category of 
number, plurality is a category of indefinite number, but totality 
is a category of proportion. Its proper place (if we are to refrain 
from going into arithmetically definite proportions) would be in 
a scheme running thus : Some (of a possible collective unity), 
most, all. And even here it would be easy to interpolate ad- 
ditional indefinite degrees of approximation to totality. The 
series beginning with unity and plurality, if it have any proper 
third member, must find it in ' infinity.' Apparently one reason 
which prevented Kant from putting this in place of totality, was 
that he already felt the need (which was to become so dominant 
in Hegelianism) of conceiving of the third category in each of his 
triads as swallowing up and uniting the characters of the other 
two. 

It appears, then, that in dealing with the quantity of judg- 
ments, Kant {a) passed over from the logical to the strictly 
mathematical notion of quantity, without realizing that he had 
thereby come into a realm where the special distinctions and divi- 
sions of the formal logic are no longer in place ; (U) he did not 
see what was implied by this transition, but arbitrarily adhered 
to a triple classification ; (c) he was led to do this last because 
he had already preconceived a triad of mathematical categories 
of quantity, which triad itself appears to be an improper classifi- 
cation, in that it lacks a clear and uniform basis. 

II. Quality. — Kant is perhaps the first logician in history to 
conceive of a class of judgments neither affirmative nor negative, 
yet to be classified along with these by the same criterion of 
quality. At all events the Wolffian writers are innocent of any 
idea so ingenious. They adhere to the familiar dichotomy which 
so obviously appears to exhaust the possibilities of the case. 
Here again, however, Kant must needs have his tripartite division. 
He gets it, as before, by taking one of the species of one of the 
two apparently exhaustive genera, and erecting it into a third, 
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coordinate genus. The logicians preceding him had been ac- 
customed to call attention to a certain class of judgments affirma- 
tive in form, but having negative predicates (termini infiniti). 
An example of these ' infinite judgments ' is the proposition : 
' All dumb animals are non-rational.' The effect of such a judg- 
ment, manifestly, is to imply the division of all subjects of dis- 
course (or, as it is usually more loosely taken, of all animals) into 
two classes, rational and non-rational, which are together com- 
pletely exhaustive, and to assert that dumb animals belong in the 
class 'non-rational,' the denotation of which is presumably the 
more extensive, while its connotation is the less definite or (when 
the proposition is taken strictly) is purely negative or privative. 
It is this species of affirmative judgment that Kant makes into a 
third class of equal rank. He does not fail to offer his defence 
of such a surprising addition to logic. These infinite judgments 
constitute a distinct ' quality ' from a point of view peculiar to the 
transcendental logic. That logic always asks : " How much is 
gained by a given affirmation with reference to the sum total of 
knowledge?" Now, in the case of an infinite judgment, "it is 
true that, so far as the logical form is concerned, I have really 
affirmed something by saying that the soul is non-mortal ; for I 
thus place the soul in the unlimited sphere of immortal beings." 
All I have said, however, " is that the soul is one of the infinite 
number of beings which remain when I take away" from the 
sphere of possible being "all that is mortal. By this the infinite 
sphere of all that is possible becomes limited only in so far as 
all mortal things are excluded from it, the soul being then placed 
in the remaining part of its original extent. This part, however 
[here is Kant's point], even after its limitation, still remains in- 
finite, and several more parts of it may be taken away without 
extending thereby in the least the concept of the soul \ohne dass 
darum der Begriff von der Seele wachst\." Hence these judg- 
ments are, "with respect to their contents," neither affirmative 
nor negative, but " limitative only." 

Now what, once more, is the basis of division that Kant is 
employing here ? Confessedly, not the usual one of ' form,' as 
determined by the presence or absence of a negative with the 
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copula. Nor is it the psychological criterion by which the 
affirmative mental attitude towards given content conceived in 
certain relations might be distinguished from the attitude of nega- 
tion or rejection towards the same content. Kant's not very lumi- 
nous explanation refers rather (a) to the size of the genus within 
the denotative limits of which the subject is left by one of these 
' infinite judgments.' That genus, he says, is infinite. There is, 
one may observe, no need that it should be. If I divide all man- 
kind dichotomously into the two classes of those over two feet 
tall, and those not over two feet tall, — or all beings into tem- 
poral and non-temporal, — there is no reason to think that the 
extension of my negative genus is in either case greater than that 
of its positive counterpart. So far as their possible extension 
goes, both genera seem to be infinite, or indefinite. So far as 
our knowledge of their actual extension goes, the two negative 
predicates apparently determine narrower genera than do the 
positive. There thus does not appear to exist any such differ- 
ence between judgments as Kant supposes. You cannot dis- 
tinguish ' limitative ' or ' infinite ' judgments from affirmative and 
negative ones merely by the size of the genera to which they 
assign their subjects. For many ordinary affirmative judgments 
(by form), and all negative judgments having positive predicates, 
assign their subjects to classes that may be as large as, or larger 
than, those of the corresponding infinite judgment. Negative 
judgments, notably, are of equivalent logical force to affirmatives 
with negative predicates, as is recognized in the elementary infer- 
ential process of obversion. To say 'No dumb animals are 
rational ' is, as every one knows, the same as saying ' All dumb 
animals are non-rational ' ; when you " ask how much is gained " 
by the former proposition "with respect to the sum total of 
knowledge," you find that just exactly as much, and as little, 
is gained in it as in the latter. If, therefore, Kant were to adhere 
throughout his division to his own criterion of quality, — as applied 
in the definition of his third class of judgments, — we should find 
some negative judgments, and some affirmative ones, falling into 
the same class with the so-called ' infinite,' and we should thus, 
at best, come back once more to a dual classification, — a classi- 
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fication, too, in which we should lack any clear means for draw- 
ing the line between the two classes. But, of course, what Kant 
has done is to take the division into affirmative and negative as 
he finds it, — based, as it is, upon the ordinary formal distinction 
of ' quality,' — and then to proceed to make parallel with these a 
third variety which he has differentiated by means of a wholly 
disparate and inconsistent distinction. 

Partly, however, Kant (p) seems to have in mind the fact that 
' infinite ' predicates ascribe no positive quality, no definite con- 
notation, to their subjects. But here the same difficulty arises : 
negative propositions (with positive predicates) are, in this regard, 
in the same case as the ' infinite ' or ' limitative ' ones ; both are 
species of the one genus. According to the criterion of divi- 
sion now suggested to us by Kant's language, we should get an- 
other two-fold classification : I. Judgments which assign a defi- 
nite, positive, and concrete attribute to their subjects. II. Judg- 
ments which assign to their subjects no such attribute. The 
first class would include : (i ) Affirmative judgments with posi- 
tive predicates ; (2) negative judgments with negative predicates. 
The second class would consist (1) of affirmative judgments with 
negative predicates (' infinite judgments '), and (2) of negative 
judgments with positive predicates. 

In the case of the category of quality, then, Kant has fallen 
into the exceedingly elementary error of confusing the basis of 
division which he should use for distinguishing species with that 
by which the genera are distinguished ; and, by thus shifting his 
fundamentum divisionis in the middle of his classification, he con- 
trives to introduce a third kind of judgment. So long as he is 
held down strictly to one basis, he gets only a dual division, no 
matter which of the alternative and ambiguous senses of his cri- 
terion be taken. It is to such distressing confusions of ideas 
that the great philosopher descends in order to save his triads. 

III. Relation. — The idea of classifying judgments with respect 
to ' relation ' is, as Hauck notes, apparently original with Kant. 
His predecessors have, however, a classification, based upon other 
grounds, which contains the elements of Kant's third triad. 
They divide judgments, namely, into simple and complex; and 
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under the latter they give, as species, hypothetical judgments 
and disjunctive judgments (and, in some cases, still others). 
Changing the term ' simple ' into ' categorical,' Kant again ar- 
ranges the three species included in a Wolffian dual division in a 
row as coordinate genera. 

The basis upon which the Wolffians make their division is ob- 
viously rather trivial, since it is the alogical one of purely gram- 
matical complexity. But this is merely an inadequate expression 
of a natural and proper (though still essentially formal) distinc- 
tion of propositions into categorical and conditional, the two forms 
of the latter being the hypothetical and the disjunctive. In the 
last analysis, — as is shown by the possibility of resolution, — all 
judgments may be called either categorical or conditional, as you 
please ; but the dual classification and subclassification just in- 
dicated has a certain convenience, and it is clear and consistent. 
We have, then, propositions in which the predicate is affirmed of 
the (nominal) subject (of the principal clause) with no express 
limitation, or with such limitation, which latter may be (so far as 
its expression goes) of more than one form. There is, however, 
as every elementary student of logic knows, no real difference 
between the proposition, ' A is either B or C,' and the assertion 
conjointly of the pair of propositions : ' If A is B, it is not C ; 
and if it is not B, it is C Kant's classification must, then, be 
considered a poor one, since it ignores the possibility and superior 
logical propriety of regarding the hypothetical and the disjunc- 
tive judgments as merely two forms of conditionality. But there 
is no such confusion here as in the former cases : there is no 
actual cross-classification, no using of genera as species of other 
genera that are at the same time classified as coordinate with the 
first. 1 

!In his Logik (KinkeFs ed., p. 115) Kant denies the possibility of reducing 
hypothetical judgments to the categorical form. This odd logical doctrine he sup- 
ports by another characteristically blundering argument. " Some say that it is easy 
to transform a hypothetical into a categorical proposition. But this cannot be, for 
the two are by their nature wholly different from one another. In the categorical 
judgment, there is nothing problematical, but everything is assertoric ; in the hypo- 
thetical, on the contrary, only the consequent is assertoric. . . . There is an essential 
difference between the two propositions, ' All bodies are divisible,' and * If all bodies 
are composite, they are all divisible.' In the first proposition I make the assertion 
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IV. Modality. — The term ' modality ' Kant derives from 
Baumgarten ; his classification in its essentials is to be found 
otherwise (and, as we shall see, more lucidly) expressed by Lam- 
bert (1764). In this case, and in this case only, Kant found a 
tripartite division already provided by an earlier logician. Lam- 
bert (cited by Hauck) distinguishes our judgments as possible 
(mbgliche), actual (wirkliche), and necessary (notwendige), the 
three being exemplified by the following propositions : 

1. A is capable of being B (kann B sein). 

2. A is B. 

3. A must be B. 

Kant's innovation here, then, consists in the introduction of a 
new terminology, — " problematical, assertoric, and apodictic," 
being substituted for Lambert's expressions. In the Logik (which, 
while its published form dates from the critical period, probably 
expresses an earlier formulation of Kant's ideas on the present 
matter), the new terms are expressly identified in meaning with 
Lambert's : " Die problematischen Urteile sind mit dem Bewusst- 
sein der blossen Moglichkeit, die assertorischen mit dem Be- 
wusstsein der Wirklichkeit, die apodiktischen endlich mit dem 
Bewusstsein der Notwendigkeit des Urteilens begleitet." 

Now, Lambert's distinction rested upon a clear and significant 
principle ; the only criticism that can be brought against it is 
that his triple division could, like Kant's third triad, be advan- 
tageously transformed into a dual one, with two species included 
in one of the genera. The basis of Lambert's classification con- 
sists in the relation of the subjects and predicates of propositions 
from the standpoint of our knowledge of the ' compossibility ' of 
concepts. According to a familiar and fundamental principle of 

without qualification ; in the second, only under a condition, expressed as problem- 
atical." Nobody, of course, ever did say it is "easy" to reduce a hypothetical 
proposition to a categorical one of different import. All that logicians generally 
have maintained is that, e. g., the proposition ' If all bodies are composite, they 
are all divisible,' is exactly equivalent in its logical force to the proposition 'All 
composite bodies are divisible.' Kant's ability, as illustrated in this example, to get 
lost intellectually even on the straightest of roads, is to me a perpetual marvel. As 
for the equation of ' categorical ' with ' assertoric ' and of ' hypothetical ' with ' prob- 
lematic ' in the passage quoted, that appears to be the fons et origo of the confusion 
about modality to be noted in the next section of the text. 
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the Wolffian doctrine, different pairs of ideas stand in quite dif- 
ferent relations to one another with respect to their possibility of 
co'inherence, i. e., the possibility of conceiving one as a predicate 
of the other. Some concepts are known by us simply as com- 
possible ; that is to say, it is conceivable that one should be 
predicated of the other ; there is between them no intrinsic ' re- 
pugnancy to coexist.' Any proposition is at least ' possible,' if 
its subject and predicate can thus be conceived as compossible. 
For example, there is nothing impossible or self-contradictory 
about the judgment, 'There are canals on Mars'; whether it can 
be known to be true is another matter. All judgments, then, are 
possible in so far as they are not self-contradictory ; and a possible 
judgment has this relation to our knowledge, that it cannot be 
known in advance, and from a mere analysis of the concepts in- 
volved, to be untrue. An actual judgment (by which both Lam- 
bert and Kant mean, of course, ' actual without being also neces- 
sary ') is one which, being possible, is also empirically found to 
be true. And a necessary judgment is one of which the truth 
may be known from the impossibility of conceiving the subject, 
in accordance with the terms of its own definition, when the 
predicate is negated of it. Propositions, in short, are necessary 
in so far as they can be known to be true a priori, by the test of 
the inconceivability of the opposite. These distinctions are all 
entirely luminous, and they are important for logic and for meta- 
physics. Since, however, all actual judgments must also be 
(merely) possible, the two might properly be classified together ; 
or again, since both actual and necessary judgments differ from 
possible ones in being known as true, the two former might 
be grouped in a single genus. In either case, from the two dif- 
ferent points of view, we should get a dual classification ; the 
second, which is the more instructive, would run as follows : I. 
Judgments known as possible but not known to be true. II. 
Judgments known to be true: (i) Merely actual truth, ascer- 
tained empirically ; (2) necessary truth, ascertained a priori by 
the criterion of the inconceivability of the contradictory. 

Now Lambert does not express this so fully, nor, possibly, so 
clearly, as I have done ; but the essential point of the distinction 
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should have been perfectly plain to anyone at all acquainted with 
the Wolffian logic, since the categories (in the sense defined) of 
possibility, actuality, and necessity may be said to make up the 
very backbone of that system. Kant, however, takes from his 
predecessor this luminous and consistent division, and forthwith 
involves it in the most preposterous confusion, as anyone may 
(after the foregoing explanation) see by turning to the passage on 
the subject in the Kritik} We are first of all given an almost 
meaningless definition of modality ; it has nothing to do with the 
content of propositions, but "nurden Wertder Copida in Beziehung 
anf das Denken iiberhaupt angeht." This, if it means anything, 
appears to mean (a) that the modality of a judgment consists in 
the (subjective) degree of confidence with which it is affirmed. 
This would appear to be one of the several notions in Kant's 
mind ; but it does not, of course, fit the categories included under 
modality, nor is it congruous with the rest of the discussion. There 
follow some illustrations of problematic and assertoric propositions. 
In these examples and his remarks on them, Kant (b) identifies 
modality with the relation of conditionality between one truth and 
another. Thus he tells us that " the two judgments, the relation 
of which constitutes the hypothetical judgment, are always proble- 
matical " ; the consequent is not affirmed to be true except upon the 
condition of the truth of the antecedent, which is itself not affirmed. 
Now, in the Wolffian sense, a proposition does not need to be 
conceived as depending upon the hypothetical truth of another 
proposition, to be defined as ' possible ' ; any simple proposition 
is, as we have seen, ' possible,' if free from internal contradictions. 
Kant's second sense of modality is thus quite irrelevant to the 
Wolffian distinction. Taking Kant's conception of modality now 
in this second sense, two things need to be said about it. First, 
it reduces at least the first two categories of modality to identity 
with, respectively, the second and third (for the problematical 
judgment) and the first (for the assertoric judgment) category 
of ' relation.' Secondly, it does not properly permit of the classi- 
fication of apodictic judgments in the same scheme with the prob- 
lematical and assertoric, as now defined. For, on the one hand, 

1 A, 74-6 ; B, 99-101. 
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the apodictic judgment is not differentiated from the other two by 
virtue of the conditionality or unconditionality of the assertions 
contained in it. The apodictic character of a judgment, for Kant, 
consists purely in its necessity for our thought, its inevitability, 
and its capacity to be known a priori ; and these characters evi- 
dently may belong to either categorical or conditional proposi- 
tions. From Kant's own point of view all a priori propositions 
are in a true sense ' problematical ' ; for they do not refer to real 
existence, and they only enable us to say :"If\ have any experi- 
ence of a certain sort, it will conform to certain laws." On the 
other hand, since the apodictic proposition simply " represents the 
assertoric as determined by the laws of the understanding, and 
therefore as capable of being affirmed a priori" it would follow 
that the apodictic ought to be classified as a species of the 
assertoric. 

Finally, Kant sometimes means by ' modality ' precisely the 
distinction underlying the classification of Lambert and the 
Wolffian logic generally. When, as the last citation indicates, 
he is speaking of apodictic propositions, he manifestly has this, 
and only this, meaning in mind. The same sense is indicated by 
one of the discrepant observations about the ' problematical ' 
variety : these propositions " express logical (not objective) pos- 
sibility only," while the apodictic "express logical necessity." 
The term modality itself implies this meaning ; the modi of a 
proposition, as the term is used by Baumgarten, consist in its 
necessitas vel contingentia, the convenieniia aut repugnantia of its 
terms. For the kinds of modality in this sense, it is obvious 
that the Wolffian expressions are incomparably clearer and less 
ambiguous than the Kantian. The infelicity of the nomencla- 
ture which he prefers to invent for himself is perhaps partly the 
cause, as well as partly the effect, of the profound confusion of 
Kant's ideas concerning the modal distinction. 1 

1 If we were to consider Kant's account of the ' transcendental ' categories and 
' postulates ' of modality, we should find this diversity of meanings still further in- 
creased. E. £■., the ' objective ' possibility of a thing is said to require that we 
should have had " an example of it from experience " (A, 291 ; B, 347) ; thus pos- 
sibility would be verifiable only a posteriori. We are further told (loc. Hi.) that a 
concept may be not possible, without being impossible. 
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We see, then, that Kant means by modality three different 
and incompatible things ; that one of these meanings is such as 
to reduce the categories of relation to those of modality, or vice 
versa ; and that, for the indication even of the proper distinc- 
tions of this sort, he coins a new terminology that is both unnec- 
essary and misleading. In the case of this fourth group of 
judgments, moreover, Kant's confusions and obscurities are pe- 
culiarly inexcusable, and they have been, in their historical influ- 
ence, especially harmful, because of the fact that they obfuscate 
a significant logical distinction that had been made entirely clear 
by his immediate predecessors. 
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